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The  Store,  The  Workshop, 

—  AND  — 

The  Trade  Union. 


[By    F.    MADDISON,    M.P.] 

*y   I 'UTHORITY,  centralised  and   supreme   by  reason    of  its 
yl       all-embracing  monopoly,  has  always  been  the  ideal  form 
^^  of  government  of  one  school  of  political  thinkers,  and  in 

that  "State  within  a  State,"  as  Lord  Rosebery  aptly  described  co- 
operation, their  theories  are  rampant.  Nothing  is  considered  as 
purely  co-operative  which  is  tainted  with  the  bad  spirit  of  self- 
government,  or  audaciously  challenges  the  Goliath  of  centralisation. 
This  worship  of  power  is  a  fetish,  and  blinds  its  devotees  to  the 
possibility  of  good  in  other  economic  faiths.  Co-partnership  prin- 
ciples live,  move,  and  have  their  being  in  freedom,  hence  they 
must  of  necessity  be  anathema  to  the  advocates  of  extreme 
centralisation. 

This  ill-direcfted  zeal  against  the  free  play  of  economic  forces 
goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  "the  most  desirable  form  of  pro- 
dudlion  is  that  carried  out  by  the  societies  (stores)  themselves,  by 
their  own  members,  for  their  own  requirements."  The  inconsis- 
tency of  such  a  docflrine  as  that  is  not  more  obvious  than  its 
impossibility  on  any  but  a  small  scale.  But  probably  it  is  little 
more  than  an  empty  concession  to  the  self-governing  idea,  leading  up 
to  the  primary  proposition  that  what  one  store  cannot  accomplish 
can  be  done  by  a  federation  of  them,  and  so  the  fiend  of  competition 
is  to  be  kept  out  of  the  co-operative  movement  by  the  giant 
of  monoply.  It  is  satisfa(ftory  in  this  conne(ftion  to  note  the  policy 
pursued  by  a  number  of  stores,  which  have  encouraged  separate 
produdlive  societies,  instead  of  adding  them  as  additional  depart- 
ments of  their  own  undertaking.  Mutual  advantages  have  resulted 
therefrom.     Here  it  is  that  a  direcft  issue  is  raised  between 

Centralisation  and  Decentralisation. 

The  plain  question  is — Shall  one  central  org^anisation,  the  creation 


of  the  stores,  monopolise  the  entire  produ(5lion  of  the  co-operative 
movement  ? 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
this  defence  of  monopoly,  only  the  plea  comes  best  from  the  out- 
side commercial  world.  The  specftacle  of  a  mammoth  concern, 
controlling  the  entire  management  of  every  society,  turning  over 
millions  yearly,  all  direcfted  by  a  few  men,  is  undoubtedly  one 
which  appeals  to  the  man  in  the  street.  It  looks  like  "business," 
and  compares  most  favourably,  in  his  opinion,  with  a  little 
struggling  producftive  society,  whose  chief  possession  is  the  liberty 
enjoyed  by  its  workers  and  members. 

Co-operative  monopoly  differs  little  from  any  other  form  of  it, 
only  it  has  to  be  defended  on  its  own  peculiar  ground.  Thus  the 
do(51:rine  is  advanced  that  in  a  democratic  movement  like  co- 
operation the  majority  must  govern,  and,  therefore,  independent 
produdlive  societies  should  cease  to  exist.  Any  attempt  to  enter 
into  competition  with  a  central  institution  is  regarded  as  an  adl  of 
disloyalty,  and  the  store  which  encourages  it  renders  itself  liable  to 
censure,  a  view  which  was  strongly  brought  out  in  a  paper  recently 
read  by  a  leading  co-operator.  Obviously  this  is  a  disordered  view 
of  the  democratic  principle.  It  is  true  that  the  majority  must  rule, 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  its  operation,  and  the  exceptions  to  it  are  as 
important  as  its  applications.  It  is  absurd  to  contend  that  the 
advocates  of  co-partnership  principles,  who  have  a  definite  policy 
of  their  own,  should  be  subjecSt  to  a  majority  totally  opposed  to  it. 
The  mere  assertion  of  such  an  extravagant  claim  reveals  one  of 
the  dangers  of  monopoly.  Co-operation  thrives  to-day  because  of 
the  courage  and  independence  .of  minorities. 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  charge  made  against  co-partnership 
societies  than  that  of  being  in  a  minority.  They  are  accused  of  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  competition.  Except  for  them  monopoly  would 
reign  supreme,  and  store  managers  would  be  relieved  from  the  worry 
of  having  to  seledl:  their  goods  according  to  their  merits  in  a  fairly 
open  market.  Instead  of  having,  as  now,  brought  to  their  doors 
the  results  of  the  best  management  of  several  produ(ftive  societies, 
they  would  only  require  to  send  their  orders  in  an  automatic  fashion 
to  the  one  source  available  to  them.  This  horror  of  what  is  called 
competition  is  really  groundless.  Co-operation  does  not  necessarily 
eliminate  competition  ;  it  humanises  and  regulates  its  operations. 
If  competition  is  open  to  grave  abuses,  as  experience  largely  proves 
it  is,  monopoly  is  by  no  means  free  from  evils.  Economic  freedom 
for  buyer  and  seller  is  alike  an  advantage  to  both.  Therefore  it  is 
that  the  stores  have  a  real  interest  in  maintaining  a  free  market  in 
which  to  make  their  purchases,  and  yet  keep  within  the  co-operative 
sphere.  Indeed,  nothing  short  of  this  can  save  the  movement  from 
becoming  a  huge  close  corporation,  zealously  keeping  out  all  outside 
influences,  and  lacking  any  standard  of  produdiion,  which  can  only 
be  obtained  by  comparison,  the  outcome  of  emulation.  As  a 
mere  protedlion  for  themselves  against  the  central  body,  the  stores 
should  encourage  independent  producftive  societies,  whose  prosperity 
is  their  best  security  against  the  deadening  efFecfls  of  monopoly. 


Competition,  however,  is  not  the  only  crime  laid  to  the  account 
of  co-partnership  societies.    They  are  accused  of  opposing  the 

Federal  Idea 

and  setting  up  weak  and  isolated  groups  of  workers.  To  begin  with, 
this  is  not  a  true  statement  of  facSt.  It  is  quite  the  custom  for 
stores  to  hold  shares  in  these  co-partnership  societies,  and  to  thereby 
participate  in  their  profits  and  control.  In  this  way  there  is  a  diredl 
communication  between  the  two,  and  a  real  connecftion  is  established 
between  producftion  and  distribution.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Society  has  no  less  than 
329  stores  amongst  its  membership,  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary 
example  of  this  happy  combination.  Indeed,  the  Producftive  Federa- 
tion has  already  shown  that  federalism  is  not  an  exclusive  possession 
of  one  party,  but  is  capable  of  application  wherever  there  is  a 
community  of  interest.  But  federation  does  not  necessarily  involve 
monopoly,  though  it  will  tend  to  prevent  any  dissipation  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  societies.  Beyond  this  it  is  dangerous  to  go,  as  the  num- 
ber of  societies  must  largely  be  left  to  natural  seledliion. 

If  there  is  the  risk  of  multiplicity  with  decentralisation,  the  evils 
of  centralisation  are  still  more  manifest.  This  would  soon  be  dis- 
covered if  the  docftrines  of  the  monopolists  were  carried  to  their 
logical  conclusion.  If  it  is  less  effe6\ive  and  more  costly  to  have  a 
large  number  of  independent  producftive  societies,  each  managing  its 
own  affairs,  than  to  have  them  all  worked  from  one  centre,  under 
the  control  of  one  body,  why  not  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  stores, 
for  there  are  nearly 

20,000  ComiYiittee-iYien 

watching  over  the  welfare  of  the  store  movement  to-day  ?  Why 
not  dispense  with  the  numerous  committees  and  their  thou- 
sands of  members,  often  men  with  little  or  no  business  training  ?  A 
few  dire61:ors  meeting  in  London  or  elsewhere  could  manage  all 
of  them,  as  is  done  by  the  great  private  commercial  concerns. 
What  a  tremendous  saving  of  time  and  money  would  be  effecfted. 
One  or  two  master  minds  would  guide  the  stores  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  all  this  complicated  machinery  would  work  smoothly 
without  the  intervention  of  troublesome  committee-men,  with 
their  traditional  liking  to  ask  awkward  questions.  If  this  plan,  how- 
ever, were  adopted,  co-operation,  as  we  know  it,  would  be  no  more.  It 
might,  in  the  early  days  at  any  rate  of  a  store,  attradl:  more  customers 
and  pay  larger  dividends,  but  the  heart  would  be  gone  out  of  it. 
Though  the  Rothschilds'  wealth  were  behind  it  and  palatial  buildings 
replaced  the  humble  shops  that  often  now  do  duty  for  the  stores  in 
many  a  town  and  village,  the  co-operative  spirit  would  have  fled, 
leaving  but  a  lifeless  skeleton  adorned  in  the  finery  of  an  ostentatious 
commercialism.  The  ia.6i  is  that  the  very  centralisation  so  much 
lauded  in  certain  quarters  is  the  creation  of,  and  rests  upon,  local 
self-government  in  its  most  absolute  form.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  for  monopoly,  once  endowed  with  power,  easily  becomes  a 
veritable  Frankenstein. 


After  all,  therefore,  there  is  considerable  affinity  between  the 
stores  and  the  co-partnership  societies.     They  both  value 

Liberty  of  Action, 

and,  as  a  matter  of  fadl,  the  workers  in  the  latter  are  generally 
acftive  members  in  the  former,  interest  and  sympathy  uniting  to 
induce  them  to  become  so.  Both  societies  are  jealous  of  outside 
interference  or  control,  and  decentralisation  as  the  governing  principle 
is  their  very  life.  The  notion  that  the  one  is  subordinate  to  the 
other  is  not  entertained,  for  the  thoughtful  realise  that  this  argument 
might  be  employed  to  prove  that  the  store  was  inferior  to  private 
trading  because  the  bulk  of  the  members  depend  for  their  livelihood 
upon  employment  outside  of  co-operation.  Between  the  store  and 
the  co-partnership  workshop  hostility  would  be  a  folly,  amounting 
almost  to  a  crime.  They  stand  to  each  other  in  an  intimate  relation, 
having  each  a  distin(5l  funcftion  to  perform.  Only  blind  partisanship 
would  seek  to  introduce  discord  where  harmony  reigned.  From  a 
business  point  of  view,  a  produdlive  market,  dominated  by  the 
highest  co-operative  spirit,  and  yet  affording  scope  for  that  healthy 
play  of  emulation,  economic  freedom,  competition,  or  whatever  term 
may  be  preferred,  which  a  world-wide  experience  has  demonstrated 
to  be  essential  to  the  most  perfedf  development  of  human  industry, 
is  an  enormous  gain  to  the  distributive  societies.  This  system  gives 
to  labour  the  greatest  possible  reward,  to  the  buyer  enlarged  oppor- 
tunity of  purchase,  and  to  the  consumer  quality  and  cheapness — the 
whole  being  permeated  with  that  higher  industrialism  which  uses 
profits  to  humanise  toil,  and  needs  no  aid  from  restricftive  monopoly 
to  promote  its  ends. 

Whether  in  store  or  co-partnership  workshop,  the  genuine  co- 
operator  has  one  aim, 

The  Same  Ideal. 

He  seeks  to  make  capital  the  servant,  and  not  the  master,  of 
labour.  The  goal  is  one,  but  the  path  to  it  is  all  important. 
How  shall  we  reach  it — through  gigantic  monopoly  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished,  except  for  its  inferior  resources,  from  State 
Socialism,  or  by  way  of  industrial  republics,  neither  isolated  to 
the  point  of  weakness  nor  federalised  out  of  their  economic 
freedom  ?  For  the  producer  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
which  is  the  surest  path  to  follow,  and  his  interest  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  the  nation,  whilst  the  consumer  has  his  best 
security  in  the  open  market  provided  by  the  independent  producftive 
societies.  Above  all,  co-partnership  principles  have  alone  succeeded 
in  raising  the  worker  from  a  mere  item  in  the  machinery  of  produc- 
tion to  a  responsible  human  fadfor,  transforming  the  workshop  from 
little  more  than  a  prison-house  into  a  training  school  for  mind  and 
body.  The  facft  that  this  is  only  attainable  where  the  producer  is 
the  centre  of  attracffion  and  regard,  as  he  is  in  the  co-partnership 
society,  is  alone  sufficient  to  give  it  an  advantage  in  the  estimation 
of  store  members  over  any  other  system  which  fails  in  this  respedl. 


What  increases  the  value  of  this  higher  industrialism  is  the  absence 
of  any  rooted  hostility  to  the  proper  use  of  centralisation  in  the 
distributive  movement.  It  is  the  barest  justice  to  the  men  who 
have  built  up  the  huge  central  institutions  to  pay  an  ungrudging  and 
liberal  tribute  to  their  loyalty  and  business  capacity,  which  certainly 
commands  the  respecft  of  the  leaders  of  the  commercial  world.  It  is 
quite  compatible,  with  strong  opposition  to  what  is  regarded  as 
fundamental  errors  of  principle,  to  recognise  in  the  fullest  way  both 
the  zeal  and  the  skill  of  those  who  favour  monopoly.  Economic- 
ally sound  and  morally  good,  labour  co-partnership  must  commend 
itself  to  all  who  think  more  of  making  men  than  money. 

The  Trade  Unions. 

Organisation  is  of  the  essence  of  civilisation.  Carlyle  declared 
that  its  application  to  labour  was  the  vital  problem  of  the  future, 
whilst  Joseph  Mazzini  taught  his  followers  that  association  was  the 
law  of  progress.  British  workmen  who  have  combined  in  their 
unions  have  but  obeyed  a  natural  instindl,  which  finds  justification 
in  high  philosophic  quarters.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  trade 
unionism,  crude  and  narrow  as  many  of  its  forms  undoubtedly  are, 
is  a  necessity,  the  most  keenly  felt  by  the  more  thoughtful  men  and 
women.  It  stands  roughly  for  equality  between  employers  and 
employed,  entering  a  continual  protest  against  the  feudalistic  idea 
that  capitalists  as  such  should  be  regarded  as  possessing  special 
rights  as  an  owning  class.  Trade  unionists  have  always  asserted 
the  principle  of  co-partnership,  to  the  extent,  at  any  rate,  of  insisting 
upon  collecffive  bargaining.  This  is  a  fundamental  principle,  and 
its  absence  makes  combination  a  mere  name.  It  is  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  this  claim  is  put  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  the  employer.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  only  possible  way 
to  secure  something  like  permanent  peace.  It  is  the  workman's 
feeling  after  that  higher  industrialism  which  can  alone  satisfy  his 
longings. 

In  spite  of  the  baser  uses  to  which  Trade  Unionism  is  some- 
times put,  it  represents  to  thousands  of  workers  the  only  means  of 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  commercialism  on  their  craftsmanship 
and  manhood,  and  the  force  by  which  they  maintain  their  integrity 
as  one  of  the  contradfing  parties  to  an  industrial  bargain.  Pater- 
nalism on  the  part  of  the  employers,  however  liberal  and  well- 
meaning  it  may  be,  can  never  be  an  adequate  substitute  for 
self-independence,  exercised  freely  through  the  colledlive  representa- 
tion of  individual  workers.  The  preservation  of  this  fundfion  of 
Trade  Unionism  is  imperative,  as  its  destrudfion  is  the  negation  of 
all  effecflive  combination.  Once  permit  the  labour  unit  to  be 
isolated,  having  to  face  the  unity  and  power  of  capital  alone,  the 
demoralisation  of  the  craftsman  would  soon  become  general.  His 
skill  is  not  a  sufficient  protecftion  against  aggressive  capitalism, 
whose  enormous  capacity  for  centralisation,  resulting  in  all-em- 
bracing monopolies,  reduces  his  resistance  to  a  minimum.  The 
introducftion  of  machinery  has  widened  the  gulf  between  employers 
and  employed,  the  creation  of  huge  joint-stock  concerns  completing 


the  separation  of  the  two  from  each  other.  Thus  the  need  of  set- 
ting up  a  strong  and  effedlive  barrier  against  a  commerciahsm  which 
has  no  law  but  dividends  has  become  increasingly  great. 

But  obviously  a  policy  of  barricades  in  industry  is  only  an 
expedient,  born  of  revolution.  It  has  nothing  construcftive  or 
permanent  about  it.  Circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  fight 
behind  these  barricades  at  times,  and  often  with  a  large  degree  of 
success,  but  there  cannot  be  any  lasting  satisfacftion  to  any  of  the 
combatants.  The  feeling  must  be  uppermost  in  all  minds  that 
these  internecine  feuds  are  disastrous  and  shamefully  wasteful. 
Industry  can  only  thrive 

When  Peace  Reigns  Supreme; 

strife  causes  it  to  wither  and  decay.  Recent  events  in  the  engineer- 
ing trade  have  burnt  in  as  with  a  red-hot  iron  this  truth  in  the 
minds  of  thousands  of  men.  Some  have  drawn  the  moral  from  it 
that  Trade  Unionism  is  played  out,  and  that  nothing  short  of  the 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  State  of  the  entire  industry  of  the 
country  will  suffice ;  others,  again,  seek  the  remedy  of  closer 
federation  of  the  trades,  a  strengthening  of  the  strike  weapon.  The 
one  raises  issues  too  remote  to  discuss,  even  if  economically  pos- 
sible or  desirable,  and  the  other  may,  unless  great  care  is  exercised, 
but  perpetuate  the  reign  of  force  in  the  industrial  world. 

Fortunately,  there  is  another  alternative,  which  is  neither 
primarily  defensive  nor  destructive,  but  essentially  construcftive. 
What  is  wanted  is  for  the  workman  to  be  assured  of  his  full  collecftive 
powers,  and  at  the  same  time  be  given  a  larger  share  in  the  industry 
in  which  he  is  engaged.  These  conditions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
co-partnership  principles  of  the  Labour  Association.  Their  root 
idea  is  that  human  toil  is  but  the  means  to  an  end — the  elevation 
and  betterment  of  the  toiler.  Profits  become  subordinate  to  the 
higher  interests  of  humanity.  All  this  is  to  be  brought  about  on 
business  lines,  by  using  the  same  methods  of  organisation  which 
have  built  up  our  Trade  Unions,  to  promote 

Associated  Industry. 

The  one  is  the  natural  development  of  the  other.  To  organise  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  on  an  equitable  basis  the  relations  of 
labour  and  capital  is  a  worthy  objedt,  but  to  combine  to  make  the 
latter  the  handmaiden  of  the  former,  to  harmonise  in  one  system 
both,  is  still  worthier.  This  co-partnership  does.  It  accomplishes 
all  which  Trade  Unionism  exists  to  obtain — the  full  recognition  of 
the  worker  as  a  contracfting  party  through  the  medium  of  collecftive 
representation — and  supplements  it  by  endowing  labour  with  the 
very  power  which  under  private  enterprise  is  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  employer. 

It  is  this  development  and  application  of  both  the  labour  and 
the  capital  of  the  workers  which  is  the  pressing  need  of  the  hour. 
Too  long  has  the  craftsman  been  treated  as  two  separate  entities — 
as  a   profit-making  instrument  for  others  and  as  a  wage-earning 


individual.  Why  not  combine  the  two  funcftions  in  one  ?  They  are 
naturally  united,,  and  the  highest  form  of  industrialism  is  that  in 
which  the  worker  is  as  nearly  as  possible  supreme  over  himself. 
Then,  and  only  then,  is  it  possible  to  obtain  the  best  results  of  produc- 
tion. Under  labour  co-partnership  principles,  the  standard  of  Trade 
Unionism  is  reached,  and,  resting  on  that  as  a  basis,  the  worker  is 
free  to  bring  to  bear  on  his  work  the  unrestricted  play  of  all  his 
faculties  and  energy.  He  is  not  only  assured  of  something  like  fair 
conditions  as  an  employe,  but  he  feels  that  he  is  more  than  a 
mere  "hand."  He  has  become  a  responsible  part  of  the  industry 
in  which  he  is  engaged.  The  importance  of  all  this  is  that  it  is  not 
secured  at  the  expense  of  his  liberty  of  combination.  He  gives 
nothing  up  that  he  enjoyed  as  a  Trade  Unionist  under  private 
enterprise.  With  his  Trade  Unionism  intadf ,  he  has  supplemented 
it  by  a  fuller  measure  of  industrial  freedom.  It  is  not  a  question 
either  of  an  evolutionary  process  which  leaves  Trade  Unionism 
behind  as  effete,  but  co-partnership  exists  and  flourishes  along  with 
the  most  perfecft  system  of  organisation  of  trade  groups.  Whilst 
produ(51;ion  under  co-operative  and  co-partnership  principles  is 
subjecft  to  the  laws  which  govern  trade  generally,  and  is  quite 
incapable  of  bearing  the  strain  of  any  abnormal  demands  of  the 
workers,  it  rests  its  very  existence  on  the  ability  to  comply  with 
Trade  Union  conditions.  That  is  to  say,  the  co-partnership  work- 
shop begins  where  the  best  private  concern  ends.  Here,  then,  is  a 
field  for  the  operations  of  Trade  Unionists.  They  can  enter  it 
without  any  suspicion  that  their  rights  and  liberties  are  endangered. 
The  organisation  which  has  enabled  them  in  many  a  hard-fought 
battle  to  rout  the  sweater  can  be  brought  into  the  co-partnership 
sphere,  there  to  be  utilised  to 

Complete  the  Emancipation 

that  their  Trade  Unionism,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  unable 
to  accomplish. 

Like  all  other  great  reforms,  this  extension  of  the  fundfions  of 
organisation  to  the  produ(5live  sphere  makes  demands  upon  those 
who  undertake  it.  There  must  be  a  willingness  to  recognise  the 
rules  which  govern  trade,  and  a  realisation  of  the  very  elementary 
but  often  forgotten  facft  that  the  co-operative  workshop  has  no 
miraculous  powers  to  create  profits.  Indeed,  the  manager  of  such 
an  institution  has  to  depend  to  a  larger  extent  upon  the  sense  of 
loyalty  and  justice  of  those  employed  than  in  the  private  workshop. 
Discipline  is  just  as  essential  to  success  as  ever,  but  it  depends  for  its 
enforcement  to  a  larger  degree  upon  the  moral  force  of  the  co- 
partnership worker  than  it  does  in  ordinary  concerns.  His  relations 
to  his  work  and  capital  have  materially  altered  for  the  better,  and 
this  upward  movement  can  only  be  sustained  by  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  charadfer.  Emancipation  from  the  mere  wage 
system,  with  its  lack  of  inspiration,  does  not  mean  freedom  from 
obligation,  but  an  increase  of  responsibility  and  a  clearer  recognition 
of  duty.  Co-partnership  principles  give  freely,  and  must  receive 
liberally  of  the  unstinted  heart  service  of  those  who  embrace  them. 
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